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LINES WBITTEN-IN AN ALBUM. 



BS HENHY C. WATSON. 



I leave a tender record on this page, 

That It may often greet thy gentle eyes, 
And win, perchance, a flashing glance from them, 
Telling of kind and pleasant memories 
Of one, whose pen but tbebly can express 
Thy great desert, and his unworthlncss. 

A record of the bright hours passed with thee, 

Which seemed but instants in their rapid flight; 
So wonderful the spell thy presence worked. 
That time was nothing but one swift delight-. 
But though its moments passed me quickly 

by. 
They leave me food for years of memory. 

Were 1 a Painter, I would throw my soul 
Into the canvas— bid thy beauties live 
And breathe again. — Perpetuate the grace 
Which Nature's bounteous hands but rarely 
give 
To human form. But thine the varying 

charm 
To baflje Art, and cunning skill disarm. 

Were I a Minstrel, I would sing thy praise- 
In softest, sweetest flow of melody; 
I'd hymn it in triumphal choral song, 
And wake the chords of heaven's grand har- 
mony. 
Till angels should take up the fervent strain, 
And distant stars re-echo it again. 

Were I a Poet, every word should be 

A touch of fire, to kindle passionate thought; 
Each line should be a bright imagining 
With deepest-, tenderest devotion fraught. 
And soul should spealc to soul, and mine to 

thine. 
Those words which change the earthly to 
divine. 

But I am neither Painter, Minstrel, Bard I 

I cannot sound the mysteries of Art, 
I only iesl the inspiration pure 
; Which springs up from the worship of the 
heart. 
For one dear Idol— shrined all else above. 
And glorlied by truthful, manly love. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



Another land-mark is gone 1 

Last Saturday morning, as .many a theatre, 
goer was consuming his matutinal meal and pre- 
paring himself for the hibors of the day, the 
• Winter Garden was destroyed by fire. 

The loss of this establishment will be greatly 
lelt by New York amusement seekers, as, under 
the skllUttl management of Messis. Stuart and 
Booth, the Winter Garden was earmng for itself 
the enviable reputation ot being the most impor- 
tant repository of the " legitimate " in the city. 
The late Shakspeariaa revivals had given it a 
prestige attained by no other tlieatre. Gotten 
up with sound judgment, good taste and utterly 



regardless of expense, these same revivals could 
fafrly compete with the former efl'orts of Charles 
Kean, who Bi-st introduced to the New York pub- 
lic that, correctness ol costume and scenery 
which in this later day were so admirably dis- 
played by Mr. Booth. 

The theatre is now a total loss. Charred and 
tottering walls are now smouldering where but a 
little week ago all was beauty, elegance and re- 
finement. The flre-flend hovers around the place, 
and chuckles over h,i3 work, .. Venice, Padua,, 
'Rome, are all consumed la the devouring ele- 
ment, and where once stood the Place of St. 
Marc, the Roman Forum and the Hall of Justice, 
is but a blackened mass of timber and ashes. 

Among the heaviest losers' by the fire is Mr. 
Booth, who, but a few weeks before the disas- 
trous occm-rencej had purchased from Mr. J. S. 
Clarke his share of the establishment, paying 
therefor the sum of $10,000. In adoition to this, 
several relics ot Mrs. Siddons, John Philip Kem- 
ble, the elder Booth, and the late J. W. Wallack, 
were destroyed, as well as an elaborate Othello 
costume, intended tbr the revival of next season, 
and costing somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$8,000. 

The Winter Garden has probably seen within 
its walls some of the proudest dramatic triumphs 
of the city. Few play-goers will forget the glo- 
rious "combination" that played here during 
the management of the late W. B. Burton, when 
Burton, J. W. Wallack, Chas. Matthews,' Fisher, 
Geo. Jordan, Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport, 
Mrs. Wallack and Mra. Julia Bennett Barrow de^ 
lighted the town by then: admfrable performance 
of Shakspearian plays. 

Here too, Mr. and Miu Bourcicault, Charlotte 
Cushman, Mrs. John Wood, Blake, Jefferson, 
Brougham, Holland, T. B. Johnston, Mark 
Smith, J. H. Stoddard; Matilda Heron and Sara 
Stevens have achieved some of thefr greatest 
success. 

Here, above all places in the city, has tlie 
" immortal bai'd " been presented to the public 
in a fitting garb. Here have we laughed over 
the monstrosities of Sir Toby Belch, sympathised 
with the patriotic sentiments of Massaniello, 
cursed the arch traitor Wat Tyler, shrunk with 
horror from Meg Merrlles, rejoiced at the discom- 
fiture of Fagjn, roared over the vagaries of the 
Jelfersonian Mazeppa, sat entranced at the phi- 
losophy of Hamlet, and, in short, here have been 
spent some of the happiest moments of the cri- 
tic's life. 

And now what is it? A heap of blackened 
ruins. 

^ ^Vaniias Vaniiatmnt , 
) When Mr. Robinson announced " A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts, " Ibr his benefit on Wednesday 
evening, that learned and discriminating body, 
the New York public, made up its mind the per- 
formance would be a failure. As is often the 
case with the predictions of the distinguished 
body above referred to, the result proved exactly 
to the.contrary. 

. Mr. Robinson's Sir Giles, although not a start- 
lingly great pertbrmancej is still one that fairly 
entitles hun to a high rank among the tragedians 
of the present day. 
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Never exaggerated he' is 'still powerful, al- 
though colloquial he is still intense. 

But the principal drawback is that this power 
and intensity is not carried quite far enough. Mr. 
Robinson is essentially a comedy- actor, and in 
that line lias achieved a reputation ■ well worthy 
his merits, it is hardly to be supposed, therefore, 
that in the arduous role of Sir Giles, he should 
have entirely succeeded, and when I Bay that he 
got through the part with evident satisfaction to 
the large audience who were present, 1 but say 
that he far exceeded the warmest expectations of 
his friends and admfrers. 

The gehiileman has never before had an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly display his powers but now 
that he has a part which affords him full scop^ 
he has entirely established the fact that he is a 
thoroughly great actor. An actor of versatility, 
power, and genius. An- actor, in sliort, who 
should be looked upon as a pride to the New York 
stage. 

To-night Mr. J. W. Wallack makes his fhrewell 
bow, and next week wo are promised a new play 
from the prolific pen of the unterrliied Bourci- 
cault, entitled "Hunted Down," of which report 
speaks well. 

" Jeanie Deans " was revived at the New York 
Theatre on Wednesday evening, Miss' Rose 
Eytinge, a deservedly popular actress, appearing 
in the title part. Of which more next week. 

The Thalia Theatre, having recovered from its 
late German attack, has -again passed into the 
hands of Manager Wood, a sensation play, from 
the pen of Mr. Schonberg, entitled "Oscar, the 
HalfBloodj" being the opKningipieee. ', Ofiwhichi- 
also more next week. 

Also more next week of Miss Maggie Mitchell, 
who is announced to give her first chirp as "Fan- 
chon, the Cricket," next Monday evening, at the 
Broadway Theatre. 

SHTjaGE. 



NEW BOOKS. 



The Peksonal Histohy op David CoppEnFiBLD, 
by OH\ni,BS Diokbss. Wltii original Illustra- 
tions by d. Eytinge, Jr. lickuor & Fields, 
Boston. 

The third number of the Diamond Edition qf 
Charles Dickens' works has just been issued by 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. It contains the 
whole of "David Copperfleld," very ably illus- 
trated by S. Eytinge, Jr. These illustrations pre- 
sent a nicer appreciation ol character than w© 
find in those of the previous volumes, The lemale 
portraits are charming, and faithfully realize the 
written description. That of JUiss Mo'wcher ia 
admirably characteristic. 

This Diamond Edition is ;excee.dinglybeaiitit»l 
in type, paper and binding, and will assuredly 
command a vast sale throughout 'the country. 

The Atlantic Monthly, Ticknor & Fields, for 
April, is before us, and its contents are unusually 
varied and interesting. Among the lighter arti- 
cles are two clever papers, one on the late Ches- 
ter Harding, the painter, and another on Ristori, 
ijie latter a noble tribute to her unquestionable 
■greatness. We also find "The Guardian Angel," 
by 0. W. Holmes, continued, and increasing in 
interest. A clover poem by H. Rich, "The Rest- 
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less,'' and a charmiag "Familiar Epistle to a 
Friend, '■' by James Russell Lowell ; ' ' Pioneering, " 
by Caroline H. Dall; "the Haunted Window,"' 
byT. W. Higginson; "Katharine Hall," contin- 
ued, by the author of "Herman;" "Timon's 
Soliloquy," b^T. Buchanan Read; "The Clau- 
dian Emissary," by Theodore Bacon ; "A Winter 
Adventure on the Prairie;" "Travel in the 
United. States,'-' by Bayard Taylor, and two arti- 
cle.?, one " Ttie United. States Sanitary Gommis- 
Bion, by p. B; Hale, and "Considerations of Uni- 
versity Reform," by John Fiske, yliich will be 
read with great interest, together with the usual 
Reviews and Literary Notices, This April num- 
ber is singularly escelleut in all i^s departments, 
and reflects credit upon the editorial judgment. 

Our Young Folks, Ttcknor & Fielda, for April, 
comes very welcome, although it Js a.spring vis- 
itor, and all the signs of winter still linger here 
with us. The contents exhibit the usual pleas- 
ing, interesting and instructive variety. Indicating 
carelVil and intelligent selection by the editors, 
whose labors have been oppreciated by the young 
far and wide over the country, It is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the literature for 
youth that 13 now issued trom the American press. 
The articles are as. follows: "Good Old Times," 
continued, by Elijah Kellogg; "Lessons In 
Magic," No. 9, byP. H. C; "Our Violet Girl," 
by H. E. B. ;. "A Child's Question," by Kate Put- 
nam; " Pussy Willow Blossoms, " by H. B. Stowe ; 
" Round the World Joe," continued, by George 
Eager; "Jack's Jack-knife," by Helen C. Weeks; 
"Where the Elves came from," by Anna M. Lea; 
' ' Golng'ifialves, " b>y iMctrgaret Ey tinge. ' ' Foot>^ 
ball and Hockey," by C. J. Foster; "A Story of 
an Apple-tree," by Mrs. Anna M. Wells; "The 
Song of the Robin," by Emily Huntington Miller, 
music by J. R. Thomas, with the general articles, 
" Round the Evening Lamp," and "Our Letter 
Box." ■ 

The illustrations are very numerous, and are 
ably and spirited drawn and well cut The artists 
Me Harry Fenn, G. G, White, Miss E. B. Greene, 
and S. Ey tinge, Jr. The May number will pos- 
sess special attractions, among them a new long- 
shore story, "Too Far Out,", with a full page 
Illustration by that celebrated artist, W. J. Lin- 
ton; fhrther adventures by "Round the World 
Joe;" "A Modern Cinderella," "Ruby's Visitor," 
and ' 'A May Song, " by J. R. Thomas. Our young 
folks must keep special watch for the May num- 
ber of "Our Young Folks." 

The iNiTiiLS ; A story of Modern Life. By the 
Baroness Tautphosus. Philadelphia, T. B. Pe- 
terson & Bros. 

This novel is somewhat in the style ot the 

writlugs of Frederika Bremer; It brings into 

strong'i'ellef Wl the mitior details of the every-day 

life of the actors in the drama. But the tone of 

this work Is stronger and healthier than we find 

in the works of the Swedish authoress; it has 

little or none ot the sentimentalities wliicb abound 

in her works, and which enlfeeble much of the 

current literature of Germany. The plot of 

"Initials" Is clear and well defined; the Incidents 

tbllow naturally, and there Is in- no part any 

straining after effect. It gives a clear Insight 

into the inner life of the Germans, exhibiting 

soda! usages which are both curious and iuteres.tr 



Ing. There Is no exaggerated coloring, for the 
authoress, though a lady of distinguished English 
birth, seems to have become thoroughly German- 
ized, by her long residence in tiiat country, and 
shows a perfect familiarity and sympathy with 
the customs and manners of the people. 

The characters are all llfe-lik%. The men and 
women are all human, and possess the small 
weaknesses and the large faults which belong to 
humanity. Tne elaboration of these characters 
reveals a protound and minute knowledge of 
human nature, and of the subtil motives which 
prompt and govern human actions. Nature Is 
displayed in all Its perversities, and the countless 
ilfe and sorrows with which every life Is over- 
shadowed, are traced to their first causes — want 
of candor, distrust, hasty judgments, conclusions 
drawn ratherft'om passion than from reason. All 
this is illustrated by the simple incidents ot daily 
life, and- by the conversations which accompany 
the actions and develope the story, freed from all 
the labored philosophical disquisitions, which nre 
entirely out of character in a work of this de- 
scription. 

All the characters are strongly defined, pre- 
senting a variety for which every community 
aflords materials. There are many beautltul 
passages descriptive of the mountain scenery, so 
clearly and boldly written, that they picture the 
scene distinctly to the eye in all Its leatiires of 
grandeur or rural loveliness. 

The story Is deeply interesting, the language 
is graceflil and graphic, and it is hardly possible 
to lay stslde without finishing, a work so amusing, 
attractive and Instructive. 



THE BREAK IN THE HUMAN VOICE. 



So much vocal, respiratory, and bronchial dis- 
turbance has arisen from misapprehension of this 
important subject by the public speaker, vocalist, 
and teacher ol singing, that I venture to claim for 
its investigation the attention of the medical pro- 
tessor and physiologist. 

Before we can approach Its detailed considera- 
tion, we must notice the characteristics ol a per- 
feci Voice, ' These may be classified under five 
heads: Quality of tone, volume of tone, extent 
of compass, evenness of the scale, and power ol 
control. 

Notwithstanding great musical aptitude and 
perseverance, many vocalists remain lorever de- 
ficient In all these particulars, and the most ac- 
complished artists are commonly wanting in 
some one or other of them. 

Tho greatest obstacle In their path Is the 
"Break in the Voice,'-' for it prevents the perfect 
development of the five before^named require- 
ments of a finished singer. The Break is an Im- 
pediment dividing the scale in various ways, dif- 
fering with- the Individual— sometimes by gaps of 
two or three notes— by weak parts— by abrupt 
contrasts of tone— by contracted compass — ^by 
want of control over particular notes. These are 
all recognized forms of the Break; but I purpose 
to show that It Is a tar more comprehensive evil 
and include many other vocal defects biiherto 
treated as distinctive, but which arise from the 
same cause and are amenable to the same treat- 
ment; such, for instance, as difficulty of breath- 



ing, bad qualities ot tone, feeble and uneven de- 
livery of the voice, sudden coughing and hoarse- 
ness, loss of sustaining power, gradual attenuation 
and loss ot tone, want of flexibility and control, 
yet worst of all, early loss of voice. 

A perfect vocal scale Is a musical necessity, ■ 
and to make it perfect is the great object ot vocal 
professors; for scarcely a pupil commences to 
practice singing whoso voice does not present 
some tbrm or other and too often several forms 
of the Break. A legion ol theories have been 
invented and practis.ed by vocal professors to 
combat this diflSculty, a detailed consideration of 
which would only occupy our time, without help- 
ing us to a solution of the problem, — theories 
which divide the scale into registers, chest voice, 
throat voice, head voice, falsetto voice, contral- 
tlno voice, — theories in contravention to all 
known physiological laws, — ^theories attempting 
exactly to detail the action of organs never yet 
seen in operation, — theories utterly subversive of 
the ordinary routine of muscular development, 
and which cannot be referred to any anatomical 
principle whatever, — theories astoundingiy elab- 
orate, vague and mysterious, Inducing the bellel 
thnt the due performance of a natural function Is 
not Implanted by nature, but is something occult' 
and almost metaphysical, — theoiies which in 
substance assort, that although endowed with a 
voc.il mechanism the most perfect and complete, 
we are (with rare exceptions) denied Its use,— 
theories which dare attribute to nature the lall- 
ures resulting from their own short-sighted Inven- 
tions. In a word, all these theories and tho 
ti'eatment founded upon thorn, amount simply to 
an assumption that" " the Break " iii the htiinan 
voice is structural and organic. 

This inlference Is derived from the fact that tho 
Break is an all but universal evil, and attempts 
to remove It yield nothing but complete or par- 
tial failure, except in very favored individuals. 
But if the Break In the voice be structural, then 
we are driven to the conclusion that impei'fectton 
Is the normal condition of the vocal organs, and 
are therefore exceptions to the marvellous har- 
mony and design of the human .system In general. 
Again, if tho Break be structural or organic, Its 
modification must be bounded by very circum- 
scribed lunlts and its complete removal impossi- 
ble. Any attempt to remove or modlty it mtist 
be, at best, of very doubtful expediency. 

That the structural argument is a glaring fal- 
lacy It is my special object to show: for despite 
past failure, the complete removal of the Break Is 
possible, and that too by means remarkable for 
simplicity and safety. There is nothing occult, 
nothing niysterious-^hero is no occasion for 
elaborate vocal anatomical treatises— there is no 
necessity to distress and alarm pupils with vague 
and burdensome precautions. All that is required 
is the pet-severing practice of the lower notes of 
the voice in a rapid percussive manner by means 
of exercises, which Induce also a frequent change 
and supply of air in the lungs. The eflect of 
exM'clses so constructed is gradually to remove 
from the vocal organs any superabundant mucous 
or chronic matter which may Impede their per- 
fect action. The Break begins to move simulta- 
neously with the movement of chronic deposits, 
and disappears altogether on their final expul- 



